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T veſtigate them to their original 
ſource, is the province of Hiftory : but 
that ſort of anticipated hiſtory, which, 
from certain known operations, fore- 
tells future events, is what Philoſo- 
phy challenges as her own. 
That this is not a chimerical ſcience 
the following pages, written four years 
ago, when compared with the late 
diſaſtrous occurrences in Virginia, will 
fufficiently manifeſt. Neither, in ex- 
amining theſe pages, will it be found 
an abſtruſe ſcience ; for the relations 
there ſet forth between cauſe and effect 


are 
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ard ed in tranſactions of ſuch 
importance. is A very curĩou 
but, as it Eads i into matter mi 
extenſive for the Preface. to fs mall a 
work, muſt be reſerved for om. te 
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what; is more immediately 7 vg 


obſerying that though the plan of war- 


bee recommended , in, the. follo 


paper cannot be executed with the ſame 


Lale and ſecurity that it might have 


been at the time it was Hiſſ ſu ted, 


yo the green eee it is 
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the geography and circumſtances of 
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a large naval force would be neceſſary. 
But this ſuperiority of naval force muſt 
de provided at every poſſible expence, 
or elſe we maſt bid adieu, not only to 
_ the ſovereignty of America, but to the 
in dency of Great Britain Our 

muſt make peace with them, becauſe we 
are no longer able to carry on the war, 


may ſerve to raiſe their laughter or con: 


tempt, but will never move their com- 


ſions, will always be VA VICTB. 


London, Feb. 23, 1782. 
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| To hol whom it may concern. 


HEN a State is involved in difficulties 
and dangers at which its uſual Conductors 
ſtand aghaſt and confounded, it becomes the 
duty of every member of the community, 
however humble his ſtation, to ſuggeſt to 
perfons in authority whatever he thinks 
may be expedient for the public fafety. 
The more obſcure the advifer, the lefs' dan- 
ger can reſult from the advice; as it can 
receive no weight from his name or cha- 
rater, and has no chance of being followed 
but from its own: confiſtency, and · the good 
reaſons he is able to produce in its ſupport. 
B I ſhall 
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| I ſhall all therefore — no farther apnlogy 
for the preſumption 'of this addreſs, but 
ſhall proceed to explain the drift of it with 
all the btevity which the extenſiveneſs and 
importance of the ſubje& will permit. 


found in hiſtory ; and concerning the event 
of which hiſtory cannot of conſequence 
furniſh us with any probable conjecture. 


The Romans, indeed, in the laſt century 


of their freedom, had, like us, their Cinna, 
their Clodius, and many other ſuch like 
patriots, who, for the ſupport of their ame 
bitious.. ſchemes, corrupted the common 
people, and rendered them. ſeditious and 
ungovernable. The Romans had, like 
us, a bloody war to maintain for years, 
called the Social War, againſt their own 
provinces and colonies, ſtirred up and en- 
couraged by factious men from within the 
walls of Rome itſelf ; and in all which con- 
teſts Liberty, the Republic, and the Rights 
1 ware the conſtant pretexts. 
We 


The political affairs of this country have 
exhibited within theſe few years a ſcene to 
which nothing preciſely fimilar is to be 
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We all know, however, that theſe fierce 
ſtruggles for univerſal kberty were finiſhed 
by the eſtabliſhment of the moſt deſpotic 
government ever known. But ſtill their 
circumſtances were, in many reſpects, dif- 
ferent from ours; arid our diſputes may not 
end in the ſame manner, or perhaps ſo well. 
The Romans were altogether a 
people, who made no account of merchan- 
dize as a matter of ſtate ; who were totally 
nnacquainted with public debts, and - with 
paper money ; who conquered” countries 
for the fake of the tributes to be raiſed 
from them, and'who: planted colonĩes only 
for the better ſecuring thoſe conqueſts. But 
the greateſt and moſt important difference 
between their circumſtances and ours was, 
that they had no powerful neighbour ready 
to avail themfelves of their diviſions ; fo 
that they could only terminate in eſtabliſh- 
ing one or other of the political antagoniſts 
at the head of the Roman government, 
while Rome was ſure in every event of 
continuing miſtreſs of the world. A man 
rr: belic his own feelings, as well as be 
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will affert that the fate of the antient Ro- 
mans is the worſt that can befall a free 
people, or that a deſpotic power eſtabliſhed 
by any nation from, within itſelf, 1s not 
preferable to a like deſpotic power exerciſed , 
over it by a foreign State. The hiſtory of 
the Carthaginians, even in the imperfe& 
manner in which it has been handed down 
down to us, furniſhes an account of affairs 
much more . reſembling ours than were 
thoſe of the. Romans, and of which the 
event was much more fatal. For they were 
a mercantile people, who maintained fleets, 
and armies of foreign mercenaries, chiefly 
out of the profits of their trade and manu» 
factures 3 who conquered diſtant countries 
and planted colonies chiefly for the purpoſe 
of enlarging their circle of monopoly ; and 
who, not having public ſpirit and unanimity 
ſufficient for the government of ſuch ex- 
tenſive dominions, nor any fupreme magiſ- 
trate of ſufficicut authority to compel them 
to a conſiſtency of conduct, were . ſoon 
vanquiſhed by their more united rivals, the 


— Romans, 
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Romans, who firſt impoſed upon them the 
moſt humiliating terms of peace, and then 
expunged them altogether from the liſt of 
nations. 

When a phyſici cian is about to preſcribe an 
unpalatable medicine, it becomes often. ne- 
ceflary for him to lay open to his patient 
the great danger of his diſtemper, in order 
to induce him to ſwallow it. For a like 
cauſe I have brought forth theſe melancholy 


examples from antient hiſtory, being tho 


roughly convinced, that as the dignity of 
the Britiſh nation will be loſt, ſo its inde- 
pendency will be in the utmoſt danger, 
whenever the Americans are able by * 
of arms to eſtabliſh theirs. 

Thoſe, therefore, who, calling themſelves 
Engliſhmen, labour to promote American 
independency, can be only conſidered as 
ſecret enemies to this country, or elſe as 
madmen, who inflamed with envy and dif- 
appointed ambition, utter ſounds, aud en- 
gage in tranſactions of which they do not 
perceive the meaning and. tendency. Bug 
all theſe avowed advocates for American 

independency 
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independency carry, like the rattle fnake, 
their warning about with them; and by 
the excefs of their malice or folly put it in 
our power to avoid the conſequences of 
. them, Much more is w be feared from 
another fet of people, who hold a tanguage 
that has an appearance 6f moderation, and 
is much more dangerous, by being much 
more planſible ; F mean thoſe who advife 
us to give up all pretenſions to an uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſiom from the Americans, 
and to enter into covehants with them. If 
rage has damaged the underſtandings of the 
firſt ſet of people, fear feems to have had 
upon the laſt a no leſs 'baneful [influence ; 
for a man muſt be perfectly ignorant of the 
firſt rudiments of ſtate affairs who does not 
know that no ſovereign power can enter 
into a binding or indiſſoluble agreement 
with thoſe who are acknowledged to be its 
ſubjects; and that hiftory does not furniſh 
an example of ſuch conditions being inſiſted 
upon, without producing a war, which has 
terminated either in abſolute independericy, 
er unlimited obedience. This aſſertion is 
"9 S424 48 55 not 
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not only founded upon univerſal experience, 
but is clearly deducible from the nature of 
contracts; that is from the nature of men 
and things; ; for a contract between one 
private man and another would have no 
validity, the ſtrongeſt ever endeavouring to 

break or explain it to his own advantage; 
ſo that an agreement would turn out to be 
only another word for an gfabliſbeu conten- 
tion, if the laws or ſuperior powers of the 
ſociety, to which both the covenanting 
parties are ſubject, were not always ready 
at hand to prevent the infringement of the 
agreement, and to explain whatever hap» 
pened to be ambiguous in it. - By this ſtate 
of the caſe it is perfectly clear, that to form 
a binding contract between Great Britain 
and America, the two parties muſt ſubmit 
themſelves to the correction and controll of 
ſome third power, ſuch as France or Spain, 


both, and become the only ſovereign and 


independent power of the three. Submiſſion 


is a word perfectly intelligible, and inadepen- 
dence is no leſs ſo; but if any one will be 
at 


which would by this means give /aw to 
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at the pains to put down upon paper what 

he means by a conditional ſubmyſſion to a ſove- 
reign power, and will try to compleat his 
ſcheme by providing a legal or conſtitutional 
mode of redrefs, in cafe any of the parties 
ſhould exempt itſelf from its ſhare of the 
conditions, he will, I am confident, ſoon 
diſcover that he had been in purſuit of what 
cannot poſſibly have an exiſtence, When 
awakened from his dream, if he ſhould aſk 
me which of the two parties was likely to 
become the dupe of fuch an agreement, I 
would anfwer him firmly, That party 
which from weakneſs or fear had taken the 
firſt ſtep towards an accommodation; as the 


ſame motives which induced them to folicit 


the treaty, would continue to operate in 
making them ſubmit to any degree of in- 
ſolence or injuſtice in the obſervance of it. 
Whatever new pretenſions may be ſet 
up in future years, no man has yet pre- 


famed, either on this or the other fide of 
the Atlantic, to aſſert that the legiſlature | 
of Great Britain never had a Right, at any 
time, to make laws for binding her colonies 
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in any caſe whatſoever ; or that all her acts 
of that ſort have been, for theſe two hun- 
dred years, acts of tyranny and uſurpation. 
The contrary has been hitherto univerſally 
admitted ; and as I have already ſhewn that 
there can be no line drawn by which the 
obedience of ſubjects to a Supreme legiſlative 
power can be limited, but that it muſt either 
have a right to bind them in all caſes whatſoever, 
as it is exprefled in the declaratory Act of 
Parliament, or no caſe whatſoever, it fol- 
lows that the war now carried on to enforce 
this unlimited obedience 1s a juſt and neceſ- 
ſary war. , | 
Having thus ſhewn that the American 
pretenſions to Independency are unjuſt, that 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an Independency 
would be fatal to Great Britain, and that the 
notion of a binding compromiſe is abſurd, there 
remains no courſe for Great Britain but that 
of compelling the Americans by force to 
return to their duty and allegiance. To the 
obtaining this end nothing can be more 
_ obſtructive than any offer of conditions, or 
any ſtep towards a treaty of accommodation; 
and it is paſt a doubt that much of the 


C arrogance 


% 
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arrogance of the Americans, and much of our 


bad ſucceſs againſt them, have been owing 
to the offers of this kind already made. 
Happily for us the Americans are too much 
puffed up with their late ſucceſs to liſten to 
any terms of accommodation. Had they 
the temper and addreſs to enter into any 
treaty, by which our forces might be with- 
drawn, and their own trade, fiſhery, agri- 
culture and manufactures reſtored, with 
fome new liberties, they would ſoon be in a 
better condition to deſpiſe us than they are 
at preſent. 


So far I believe Ss „ 


ſenſible people who will go along with me, 
but will immediately aſk, How are theſe 
Americans to be ſubdued ? The experiment, they 
ſay, has been already iried, by very brave troops, 


commanded by officers of acknowledged bravery © 


and military ſtill, and yet the ſucceſs has been ſo 
bad as to grove us no profpett of a favourable 
iſſue. It is impoſſible to deny the truth of 
this obſervation ; but it will be found, upon 
a nearer view, to ariſe, not from the general 
nature of the war between us and the 


Americans, 
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Americans, but from the improper mode in 
which this war has been hitherto carried on. 

There is a certain pedantry, or technical 
importance, which haunts, more or leſs, 
the profeſſors of every art; which makes 
each of them overvalue his own, and often 
apply it to purpoſes for which it is very un- 
fit. A great Admiral is eaſily inclined to be- 
lieve that there is no better method of re- 
ducing a froward people to ſubmiſſion than 
by a powerful fleet; but if the enemy hap- 
pen to have no fleet to encounter, and no 
ſea ports that are eaſily bombarded, he is im- 
mediately at the end of his Latin ; and, hay- 
ing nothing to do, concludes that there is 
nothing at all to be done. A great Engineer, 
were the conduct of the whole buſineſs left 


to him, might perhaps ſpend a whole ſum- 


mer in making lines of circumvallation, and 
contravallation, about forme infignificant 
town ; and finding that the taking of it very 


little promoted the general purpoſe, would 


able; while a great General would aſſure 


ut, that, ta ſubdue any people, you muſt 
C 2 employ 
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be apt to declare the purpoſe itſelf unattain- | 
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employ the firelock and bayonet in the fletd, 
and that all other means were ineffectual. 
In this likewiſe his Excellency, like the reſt, 
may? be groſsly miſtaken; for the ſame 
effect may be produced by many other kinds 
of diſtreſs, which, without immediately - 
affecting men's lives, might make their 
lives reſtleſs and uncomfortable. For in- 
ſtance, let us ſuppoſe a man endowed with 
the range faculty of hindering any number 
of people from ſleeping, as long as he pleaſed, 
he himſelf being all the while unſuſcep- 
tible of hurt : it is evident that ſuch a man, 
having announced his intention of exerting 
this power upon all the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, might fit quietly in his garret, and, 
without demanding any thing of any body, 
have, in lefs than a fortnight, all the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the nation laid at 
his feet. In order to be relieved from this 
painful interdiQ, they would probably begin 
by making him what they thought adyanta- 
geous offers, which he might as readily re- 
ject by a bare ſhake of his head, till, as their 
diſtreſs encreaſed, they would ſurrender every 

| thing 
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thing to his diſcretion, without ſtipulation or 
reſerve. It was by methods founded upon 
this principle that the Legiſlature of Great 
Britain attempted to bring back the people- 
of Boſton to a ſenſe of their duty, after 
ſome of them had injured the Britiſh ſub- 
jects in their private property, in a manner 
that bid defiance to the Government itſelf, 
and after an Aſſembly of the Province, in- 
ſtead of puniſhing the offenders, had for- 
mally and deliberately applauded the out- 
rage. The Poſton port act, and that for 
ſuſpending the New England fiſhery, were 
humanely meant to prevent the ſhedding of 
blood, and, in the ſtead of it, to lay an in- 
terdict upon the property of the delinquents, 
as in the common practice of diſtraining, 
till ſuch time as they ſhould conform them- 
ſelves to the will of that Supreme power to 
which they had always before that time 
acknowledged themſelves to be ſubject. The 
nature of the remedy was well underſtood, 
but the doſe was too weak to have its defired 
operation. It ſerved only to irritate, but 


counter- 


gave no diſtreſs, beyond what was eafily 
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counterbalanced by the paſſions of the people, 
and by the promiſes of aſſiſtance daily ſent 


them by their partizans in England; while 


the Engliſh miniſtry, truſting to ſuch feeble 
means of coercion, gave the ſeditious time 
to form confederacicy, and to prepare every 
thing for a ſerious and important war. 

To dwell long upon the reflection of 


what has been improperly done, or what 


has been improperly neglected, ſerves only 
to give ourſelyes fruitleſs uneaſineſs. The 


manly and ſenfible part is to confider what 
may ſtill be done, and to execute it with 


ſpirit and ſteadineſs. To diſtreſs the Ame- 
ricans with effect is ſtill in our power, and 
will ever be ſo, whilſt they inhabit a very 
extenſive coaſt, and we continue to have the 
command of the ſea that waſhes it. This 


great advantage naturally points out to us a 


mode of making war the very reverſe, in all 


its circumſtances, of that which has been 
adopted, and from which conſequently we 
have reaſon to expect a much more favour- 
able event. | 


A man 
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A man who knows nothing at all of Bri- 
tiſh affairs, but what he learns by reading 
the diſpatches from our Commander in 


Chief in America, would be naturally indu- 


ced to believe, that he was ſent thither, not 
for any important national purpoſe, but only 
to determine a military wager between him 
and Mr. Waſhington, whom he, at the head 
of a limited and ſmall body of Engliſh, had 
undertaken to fight, with all the Americans 
gathered together, in any part of America 
that Mr. Waſhington ſhould chuſe ; and 
that, to give the Americans fair play, he had 
obliged himſelf to do nothing that ſhould 
obſtruct their aſſembling ; a mere piece of 
knight etrantry, in which it would be un- 
generous and ungallant to avail ourſelves of 


any armour of advantage we might accident - 


ally poſſeſs over our antagoniſts. For what, 
in examing the detail, has been the late plan 
of military operations? It was to proclaim 
protection and ſecurity for the perſons and 
goods of all the people of America, who 
| ſhould not be found in the way of our army 
with weapons in their hands ; in order, it 

ſhould 
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ſhould ſeem, that ſuch of them as were beſt 
qualified for fighting, might, in full eaſe of 
mind, walk off with their muſkets to join 
Mr. Waſhington, leaving their houſes, their 
families, their geeſe, and their turkies, to 
the paternal care of the Engliſh General— 
It was that the Americans who were not 
immediately wanted in Mr. Waſhington's 
camp might, in full ſecurity, cultivate their 
rice and tobacco, to be exchanged in France 
for arms and ammunition—lt was to go in 
ſearch of Mr. Waſhington by a tedious na- 
vigation, in ſpite of - contrary winds, and of 
a variety of obſtructions natural and artificial 
lt was to keep a brave Engliſh army per- 
fectly inactive upon the ſea ſhore, near their 
equally inactive ſhips, waſting their 
health, and ſpending immenſe ſums of 
Engliſh money, for the benefit of their ene- 
mies ; or it was to make them leave their 
ſhips, and their ſure means of ſubſiſtence, 
to follow Mr. Waſhington, and his much 
more numerous army, as far up the country 
as he pleaſed to lead them, through woods, 
bogs, and fortified paſſes, expoſed to every 

G 
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ambuſcade he had previouſly laid for them, 
by which their numbers would be daily 
diminiſhed, while his would be furniſhed 
with daily recruits It was to lead our army 
through a country inhabited by a people 
univerſally hoſtile to us, and friendly to Mr. 
Waſhington ; who would ſupply him with 
freſh proviſions and true intelligence, while 


they fed us with nothing but lyes—It was 


to march them ſo far up into the enemy's 


country, that when, by want of proviſions, 
or the approach of winter, they ſhould be 


obliged to retreat to their ſhips, they might 


be harrafſed, retarded, and deſtroyed in 
their retreat, with little power of retaliation 


It was, through the whole of this buſi- 


neſs, to confider the Thirteen Rebel Pro- 
vinces, and their Congreſs, as a lawful 
Republic; without which even our greateſt 
ſucceſs againſt their united army would never 
bring the war to a peaceful ſettlement, not 


even 2 temporary one. In ſhort, it was ſuch 


a plan of warfare as the fly Dr. Franklyn 
would have ſuggeſted to our Admiral and 
D General, 
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Genera), if ever they had been ſo ſimple as 
to give car to him. 

But I, who have much more tenderneſs 
for Engliſh men than for American turkeys, 
will ſuggeſt a plan of a quite different nature, 
and ſhall uther it in by a paſſage of a letter 
I received from my brother, a mate in one 
of General Howe's tranfports, who, in his 
relation of what paſt in failing up Cheſapeak 
Bay, ſays, Upon the weſt fide of the bay 


« we ſaw the coaſt of Virginia, richly 


* adorned with houſes and plantations ; and 
„it was the opinion of every one, both 
„ ſailors and ſoldiers, on board our veſſel, 
* that 2000 men landed here would eaſily 
« lay waſte the whole Province: but it ſeems 
* to hurt the Americans, without loſs or 
« danger to ourſelves, is not the preſent 
1 ſyſtem of politics.” 

Thus far my brother; but why it ſhould 
not be the preſent ſyſtem is hard to ſay, ex- 
cept its being ſo obviouſly eaſy and ſafe has 


made it to be overlooked by men of refining 
heads. Whether it be in reality fo ſafe and 
ealy will beſt appear by reducing it from a 

| general 
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general idea to an actual plan of operations; 
ſuch as the following : 

To aſſemble all the Britiſh troops now 
in America at New York, which is to ſerve 
as the general rendezyous, the magazine for 
our ſores, and the hoſpital for our ſick and 
wounded, 

To draw up and print a Proclamation, to 
be ſeparately addreſſed to each of the Thir- 
teen Rebel Provinces, and to be delivered 
to the magiſtrate, or ruling men of the 
capital towns of each Province, to the fol- 


lowing purport ; 


* 


HEREAS certain evil - diſpoſed per- 
ſons have of late years entered into 
an unlawful and traiterous confederacy 
againſt the crown and dignity of his majeſty 
King George, and the ſupreme legiſlature 
of Great Britain, under the name of a Con- 
greſs ; and whereas of the members 
who compoſe the faid traiterous confede- 
racy, to wit, 


pretend to be elected 


for that purpoſe by the whole proprietors of 
* the 
2 
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the Province of ; thereby endea- 
vouring to involve all and every one of the 
inhabitants of the faid Province in the great 
guilt, and to ſubject them to the heavy 
_ penalties, of high treaſon and rebellion ; the 
which report his Majeſty, from a tender 
regard of the lives and propertics of ſo many 
of his ſubjects, is unwilling, without fur- 
ther proof, to believe. It is therefore his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, that the inhabitants of 
the ſaid Province of ſhall, by a 
public Act of their Aſſembly, to be held at 
as ſoon as conveniently may be, 

diſavow the pretended repreſentation of 
their Province, by the ſaid pretended depu- 
ties, and to communicate the ſaid diſavowal, 
in an authentic manner, to his Majeſty's 
governor, or commanding officer, at New 
York, on or before the day of 3 
in which caſe his Majeſty is graciouſly 
pleaſed to grant pardon to all the inhabitants 
of the Province of , excepting the 
faid pretended deputies, for all acts of trea- 
ſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, committed by 


them againſt his Majeſty, and the State of | 
Great 
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Great Britain, previous to the ſaid diſavowal. 
But if, by non-compliance with this his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious proclamation, the inhabitants 
of ——are ſo infatuated as to acknowledge 
the perſons aforeſaid to be really their repre- 
ſentatives, and thereby take upon themſelves 
all the guilt of the war that has been waged, 
and of the blood that has been ſpilt by their 
orders, it is his Majeſty's firm reſolution to 
compel « compliance with this his juſt and 
merciful requiſition, by laying waſte the 
houſes, lands, and goods of the faid inha- 
they are are to be found. 


An unconditional compliance with the 
terms of the above Proclamation, would par 
an end to the war, though not in the manner 
that would give a proſpect of a laſting peace; 
as a war raiſed by the individuals themſelves, 
and finiſhed without thoſe individuals being 
made to feel any of the miſeries of it, would 
have a great chance of being revived upon 
the firſt frivolous pretence. The cheapeſt 
and beſt gaciiſon for keeping any diſtant 


people 


— — 
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means muſt be employed ; ſuch as, 
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people in obedience is the remembrance of 


what they have ſuffered by their former 


contumacy, and the fear of having thoſe 
ſeverities repeated ; eſpecially when they 
fee that they may be repeated with little 
danger or expence to thoſe who infli& 
them. There being, however, but little 
likelihood of their compliance with a bare 
requiſition of this fort, ſome more coercive 


To leave at New York an army ſo nume- 
rous as to be in no danger from an attack, 
To embark 10,000 men on board tranſ- 
ports property eſcorted, and commanded by 
an experienced officer, who has never ſuf- 
ſered his brain to be perplexed by factious 
reaſonings about the Rights of government, 
but holds the laws of his country, and the 
commands of his King, as the infallible rule 


of his conduct. 


That this army, 3 Mr. Waſhington 
to amuſe himſelf in the woods, ſhall be 


tranſported, without any thing being pre- 


viouſly known of its particular deſtination, 


to any part of any of the rebel Provinces, 
which, 
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which, from the particular ſtate of the wind 
at the time, the eaſineſa of landing, or other 
circumſtances, ſhall ſeem the moſt eligible. 

When come to their deſtined place, the 
troops to be landed ; and after having carried 
away all that may be uſeful for the public 
ſervice, to burn and deſtroy the houſes, 
magazines and plantations, as far as they are 
conveniently within their reach ; ſparing the 
lives of all the perſons who do not attempt 
by arms to prevent them, 
This ſervice being performed, the troops 
once more to embark for ſome other pro- 
vince, where the like may be repeated. 

Theſe feem to be all the inſtructions ne- 
ceflary to be given to a commender in ſuch 
an expedition. All that is required of him 
for this ſervice is a moderate ſteady tem- 
per, a ſtrict obſervance of the common rules 
of military diſcipline, and a due caution in 
landing and re-imbarking the troops, in 
which our ſea-faring men have great expe- 


- 


rience. | 


Let 
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Let us next ſee what are likely to be the 
more immediate conſequences of this amphi- 
bious mode of making war. 

Firſt, General Waſhington's army would 
immediately melt away like a ſnow-ball be- 
fore a fire. Every man, more anxious for 
the ſafety of his own family, than for the 
ideal independency of America, would return 
to his own Province, either to aſſiſt in de- 
fending his own property ; or, if that ſhould 
not be found practicable, in ſaving as much 
of it as he could, cither by hiding, or car- 
rying it away. 
Secondly, theſe ſtrokes of ſeverity, though 
they might, in fact, fall but upon a very 
few, would give univerſal terror and anxiety 
to all the inhabitants of America : and it is 
from this anxiety, that the moſt powerful 
effect is to be expected; for in compariſon 
of it real damage is but a ſmall evil, as ex- 
perience has often ſhewn. People who had 
loſt their goods, would be rid at the ſame 
time of their fears, and would be perhaps 
the only inhabitants upon that extended 
coaſt 


27 
coaſt who would enjoy the bleſſing of a 
ſound ſleep. | 

Thirdly, To repel theſe miſchiefs, to be 
performed by 10,000 men only, all America 
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muſt be in arms. Every one of the Thic- 


teen Rebel Provinces muſt have an army at 
leaſt double the number of ours; that is to 
ſay, Rebel America muſt have in the field 
an army of 260,000 men, with thirteen 
Commanders in chief, and a proportionate 
number of inferior officers ; which is more 
than the united powers of France and Spain 


would be able to bring into the field, al- 


though they ſhould evacuate all their garci- 
ſons for that purpoſe. If the army of 20,000 
men, which I allot for the defence of each 


haſtily got together from their uſual labour, 


upon the appearance of our troops upon the 
coaſt, they could only meet them as ſheep 


to be ſlaughtered. If, on the other hand, 


they ſhould be conſtantly diſciplined as ſol- 
diers, and kept in a body for many months 
together, in perpetual readineſs to repel a 
poſſible invaſion, a ruin of another fort would 

E ſoon 


Province, were to be made up of men 
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ſoon enſue. A late ingenious French writer 
upon Public Felicity, ſays, * That no nation 
© can bear the expence of an army, if more 
% than one man out of a hundred is em- 
s ployed in the military ſervice.” I will 
not take upon me to anſwer for the exact- 
neſs of his calculation, but I am ſure that a 
nation of all ſoldiers would ſoon become a 
nation of all beggars. Neither could a re- 
gular army, more powerful than ours, pre- 
vent the threatened miſchief, except by 
ſtrange accident it happened to be encamped 
within eight or ten miles of the ſpot, which 
our General had choſen for his landing 
place. | 

This laſt aſſertion may be illuſtrated by 
calling to mind what happened iu 17583 
when a body of Engliſh troops, to the num- 
ber of 6000, made three different deſcents 
upon the coaſt of France ; where, though 
fo ſmall a number could not prudently wait 
the afſembling of the French forces from 
diſtant parts, yet, the fact is, that they were 
long enough on ſhore to have burnt Cher- 
bourg, and all the villages, and bouſes, for 

many 
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many miles round their ſeveral landing 
places, if ſuch had been their inſtructions. 
That they had no inſtructions for ſuch miſ- 
chief aroſe from this plain reaſon ; that it 
would have been cruel, unmerited, and 
uſeleſs ; or, to ſpeak more properly, it would 
Have been cruel, becauſe unmerited and 
uſeleſs, Every degree of pain, even the 
ſmalleſt, given to individuals, without hav- 
ing in view any uſeful, or humane end, is 
an act of cruelty, which no juſt or wiſe man 
will ever recommend, or countenance. The 
country people on the coaſt of France had 
no vote in making war upon England; nor 
could their fears, or lamentations, contribute 
to put an end to it. It is not ſo with the 
inhabitants of America ; for they, with the 
expreſs purpoſe of making war upon Eng- 
land, have formed themſelves into a Govern- 
ment, the moſt popular imaginable, in which 
every man is, as it were, a Counſellor of 
ſtate ; as there every man by himſelf, or 
his repreſentative in Congreſs, grants money 
for carrying on war, and orders the mode 
in which this money is to be expended; 

E 2 where 
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| my main ſubject, which was only to ſhew 
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where every man may be ſaid, in his owri 
individual perſon, to have bid defiance to the 
King of Great Britain; fo that he muſt 


thank his own folly and temerity, if, at any | 


time, he ſhould come off ſhort from ſo une- 
qual a conteſt. 
I have inſenſibly digreſſed a little from 


how the Americans may be ſubdued to obe- 


dience with little loſs or danger to us: But 


the digreſſion may not be altogether uſe- 
leſs ; as a ſcheme for ſecuring the public, at 


the expence of private people altogether 
innocent, would be ill reliſted by the more 


Humane, and more reſpectable part of the 


community. 


In farther conſidering the immediate ef- 


fects to be expected from this new mode of 


making war, in America, it may be uſeful 
to obſerve what actually are the effects of 
that now practiſed. It will be then found, 


that none of the inconveniencies the Ameri- 


cans now ſuffer are of ſuch a nature as to 
make any violent impreſſion upon their 
minds, or to raiſe up any new paſſion 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient to counteract thoſe with which 
they have enflamed one another. Every 
one, indeed, pays his quota in money to- 
wards the maintainance of the war againſt 


England; but nobody feels any pain from 
the war, except the few who, for the fake 


of the pay, or from a love of idleneſs, 
and ſquabbling, actually engage to carry 
arms. Theſe men may be killed, they may 
be wounded, but they make no lamentation 
for themſelves, nor does any body make 
lamentation for them. They are the adm'- 
ration of their party, and the objects of the 
praiſe of men, women, and children. When 
they fall, or are diſabled, others are eafily 
found, from the fame motives, to ſupply 
their places: and a war of this fort may 
glide on, from year to year, till both Eng- 
land and America would be ſo impoveriſhed 
and enfeebled as to become an eaſy prey to 
their ambitious neighbours. | 

But the ſame men, women, and children, 
ho would rejoice to hear of a ſmall advan- 
tage gained over the Engliſh forces, at the 
expence of three or four thouſand of their 


own. 
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own ſoldiers, would ſet up a moſt piteous 
howling, on ſeeing their own cattle driven 
away, and their own chairs, tables, and 
feather beds ſet in a blaze. In whatever 


Province, or part of a Province, ſuch ſeveri- 


ties might be firſt exerciſed, the diſtreſs and 
confuſion would be ſoon communicated to 
all the reſt. The immediate ſufferers, or 
thoſe moſt immediately in danger of ſuffer. 
ing, would apply for defence to their neigh- 
bours ; who, having the like evils to appre- 
hend, would not be able to afford them 


wants ; but they would apply to thoſe, 
whoſe affairs were already diſordered, and 
who had nothing to ſpare. Mutual blame 
and reproaches would naturally enſue, and 
great part of them would fall upon the 
members of the Congreſs as the chief inſti- 
gators of the revolt. The confederacy which 
had been formed for their common ſafety 
would be found to produce nothing but uni- 
verſal danger. The chimerical fears of op- 
preſſion, from the unlimited authority of 


the parliament of Great Britain, would ſoon 
"I 
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any. They would apply for relief in their 
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be defaced by the actual miſchiefs they felt 
from their refuſal to ſubmit to it ; and each 
Province, without conſulting their Congreſs, 


would return to its former duty ; leaving the 
extent of that duty, as formerly, to the 
moderation of the Britiſh government, and 
the known juſtice and benevolence of the 
Britiſh nation. 

Theſe are my reaſons, in ſupport of what 
I apprehend to be the moſt effectual method 
of ſubduing the Americans ; and- which has 
this further to recommend it, that it cannot 


be prevented from taking place by an open 


declaration of France in their favour ; fince 
the ſame fleet and army which are neceffary 
for making head againſt the French in the 
Weſt-Indies will be able to do all the ſer- 


vice I have pointed out, when they are not 


employed in buſineſs of greater importance 
while the conſtant and univerſal expectation 
of the landing of our troops, even though 


they ſhould never land, would ſerve no leis 


to diſable the Americans from afliſting the 
French, than if we actually laid their whole 
country waſte. 


It 
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It will be probably objected to the forego- 
ing plan of operations, that though it ſhould 
at laſt procure ſubmiſſion to the government 
of Great Britain, the affections of the Ame- 
ricans would be entirely loft by it. To this 
objection a ſhort anſwer might be made, by 
barely repeating the old proverb, that Nought 
is never in danger; the minds of the Ameri- 
cans being already fo hoſtile to this country 
that no conduct of ours has a chance of 
making them more ſo. But this is not a 
compleat anſwer, nor all that may be ſaid 
upon the ſubject. Whatever may be the 
various ſprings, or motives of the affection 
which one private perſon bears to another, 
the affection of ſubjects to their Supreme 
Rulers has ever been derived from- one ſin- 
gle and uniform cauſe, and that is, the 
contemplation of their uncontroulable power. 
From this is immediately derived fear and 
awe, the awe produces reſpect, and the re- 
ſpect ſoon creates a paſſion ſo like affection, 


that it has not been thought neceſſary to 
| find any other name for it. Thofe who be- 


lieve that affe ction is only attendant upon 
; virtuous 
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virtuous; and kind Rulers, and that it is the 
overflowings of gratitude for their paternal 
care, have paid little attention to the fats 
recorded in hiftory ; elſe they would have 
found that this affection, which is often 
denied to the moſt virtuous, humane, and 
well intentioned Princes, has been beſtow- 
ed with the moſt ardent enthuſiaſm upon 
the moſt vicious, uſeleſs, and profligate. 
By alluding: to theſe facts I do not mean 
to infinuare that it was the vices or tyranny 
of thoſe Princes which recommended them 
to the affections of the people; on the 
contrary, I am confident, that the very op- 
polite qualities and behaviour would have 
rendered them more amiable. It is the 
unlimited power—that image of Divinity— 
which has always been the object of public 
adoration, and will always be fo, in what- 
ever hands it is placed. Notwithſtanding 
the uncommon mildneſs and beneficence of 
the Britiſh government in America, the 
Americans always had a great affection for 
the King and the Parliament of Great 


Britain, till the repeal of the Stamp-a& in 
1766. Then it was that they diſcovered, 
F 


f 
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for the firſt time, that the Britiſh power 
was very far from having that political 
omnĩpotence it had pretended to: but that, 
on the contrary, it was infirm and tottering, 
torn to pieces by faction, and that the na- 
ture of its Conſtitution was ſuch as did 
not enable it to reſent the moſt groſs_in- 
ſults from the ſeditious within its own Ca- 
pital, much leſs thoſe which might be 
offered at three thouſand miles diſtance. 
With the knowledge of the weakneſs of 
our Government. all their former reverence 
for it ceaſed ; and as every new tranſaction 
gave new proofs of this weakneſs, their re- 
ſpect turned into contempt, which has ſince 
been wrought up, by little and little, to a 
moſt perfect hatred. That paſſionate at- 
tachment mentioned above, of ſubjects to 
perſons whom they ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of 
unlimited power, ſeems to be one of thaſe 
iuſtincts wilely given by the Author of our 
being, both to encourage and to enable 
ſupreme Rulers to keep up the opinion of 
mankind with reſpe& to its reality, by 2 
vigilant and ſtrict execution of the laws 

| which 
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0 
which exiſt in every State againſt thoſe who, 


by any act of defiance, attempt to bring 
that power into queſtion. This vigilance 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to the peace 
of ſociety, as a contempt once conceived 
for the power of any Governmentcan never 
be removed but by extraordinary and 
violent exertions, which are always fatal to 
many individuals, and ſometimes dangerous 
to the State itſelf. Such, however, is our 
preſent diſagreeable ſituation, of which I 
have endeavoured to point out both the 
cauſe and the cure. Towards the execution 
of my own plan I have nothing to con- 
tribute but my good wiſhes, which will al- 
ways attend every man, who, by thought, 
word, or deed, lends bis aſſiſtance in reſtor- 
ing Great Britain to her former ſplendor 


end di gnity. 
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